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ACROSS THE' WAY. 

A evert lis way there laTwtnaow' lettles 
Tbat put! eat ohvly ihrearu the eltv tre*t. 

ill fluturfag with l*ej Wtalns. tbat i*. 
SsteOpUbl* to tammer'o ocoatod broot*. 

J'J f-*'* 4 wltbost oae moroler oarlr 
Aad at she innrU* «w*etn*i« drank my fill. 

A yollow bowl of dalile* en tit* itlL 
I r!rt*r»d to myself nr pretty lelilbsr. 

"be placed With gentle hand* lb* flowroU ther*, 
wj» smoothed each item la .hip* with loving labor, 
."J^rtjhta the balmy morntttgatrj 
1 T^JT?* w,t ,h * •wafl-er «*ir or •l«H*r, 

A»4 «la feoait ot brown or goldon enrli: 
litr hesrtl kti>iWM kind tod toed aid tendtr, 

X qweoa or all, th* dally wreath of girl* ! 
I J"*1ed tsr l«t«t fsee wit Ma a bonnet. 

Drstisd her In delaty nulla nwt of white. 
w»»a serig« of Was scattered »U upon It . 

AnakmoMjpeahor brent ot rlbbeB brliht 
"Htr ■too/' I tkosffct, "ar* llko tbo iky abor* tai; 
. lln voles. Hi, * rlppIlBK iiuvef rllli 
U»» *!e* 'twould bo if oho woald leara to lort no. 

Jail •• tbo does iho daisies on tbo iitir 
wist tbo laiy ribboned eorta!n parted, 

AHA Jonet— yoa. knew him— forty If a day! 
Leeked oat sad grisiod, while I omllod book, half- 
hearted 

To think 'twas Jen** who llrod across tbo way; 
To uake u; riiloa bright, *o sad a&d eelemn, 

A*S ail sty mellow mora'.sg dream to kin. 
A seaa -who write* loket at to mseh a colniaa. 

Who'd Ulnk tbat bo'4 baro dsitlot on tbo itllT 
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Mr. Fred Norton became nut of tbat (mall 
ejaculation, uttered la * loir t?n« of astonlthmsat 
«*' dftmay by hta siat;r. Mm. EJphlastoae Chal- 
lonsr. as he accompanied bar through tho crowd 
/ at King's Cress station, fibs was going off to Scot- 
land, -whore tho nt In future to lire. Sho was no t 
going Tarj, cheer tally. Sho was a young widow 
whose, venture la matrimony had aot beta a Terr 
^ucctsisful one. flho had married nuder anipicei 
tU*i w*ro taronblo caottgh, though many pooplo 
ttowrjufd Ihoyhad all alona knows Elphlaatone 
ChaUoner to bo a nxutait t^JeL Ho was so, unf or* 
tnaitoly, wbother they had known It or not. 
XI« bad tak«n hU wlfo to IndU, which was, Indeed, 
no KTl«T*aeo~for she was aware that this 
■top wai neoessiry; but ho had so negleetsd 
her when thsrs that the whole station rose np 
against him— which showed that things most hare 
be'ea Tory bad. Poor Mary had nerer complained. 
Bhs was so taken by surprise, so bewildered at 
first by tho utterly nor el experience ot being HI 
nss'd that for a> loan time she thought it mast be 
notne mistake on her part, not fault on his. She 
mA\ have expected too much: probably that was 
the natural way to- treat a wife—hatbands, of 
tours*, beinc rery different from fathers and 
brothers, who hta natural prejudices in a tfrl's 
' faVor, whereat a husband was Impartial and saw 
her i^* dearer light. This was tho first explana- 
tion she tint upon her nnhapplness, which ro- 
sorreA'lt altogether Into something that was 
her own fault. Wfien she discorered 
aU - husbands were not like £lpnln pride 
cams to her aid and sealed her lips. Few 

pwoplo at home "knew aU or nearly 

that had happened during the few years she spent 
in India; but everything went badly^fofhir/'potrr 
lirl, (a those years. Both father and^mo'tYtW wn'o 
were aot old people, nor had shown any signs of 
falllagUfe when she married, died during her ab- 
sence and died poor, which was not tnuoh to be 
•wondsredat, seeing that Sir. Norton, her father, 
I'M a man with an official income and little means 
of sating money. All that there was was sank In 
an annuity for airs. Norton, which, contrary to the 
habits of annuitants, she did not lire to profit by, 
Jt was after ilary had heard with a despair that no 
-words could express that her home was thus closed 
to her fererer, and In no circumstance could erer 
.prqrido her with a refuge, that suddenly, after. 4 
longer bout of asbanchery than usuat, hex hoaband 
died. It was, perhaps, impossible that ahe could 
hare mourned for him much, and had ther e been 
a mother tony to probably a sense ot dalirerance 
-would baTebeen the strongest feeling in her mind; 
but' there was no mother to fly to, and death- 
thank hearsnl has an effect which la strangely sof t- 
ynftig. When poor Japhlnutone. as she soon 
learned to call him, oould wound »Dd disgust her 
no longer, she forgot how often he had done so; 
and if she was not rery sorry for herself as hit 
widow, she was at least more sorry for htm than 
words could say. The tears poured from her eyes 
when she thought vf him— snatched away from 
all he cared for. What could poor Elphin do- In 
ilearen among the saints and angels? And yet 
she coulJ not condemn him to tbo other place. 
Oh, no— not to the other place! After all. ahe^sald 
to herself, his culef fault had been the want of 
understanding He had not meant to do harm. 
He "had been carelessly brought up, and did not 
know what a girl feels who has been spoiled at 
hvme aud thought all the world of. till she fell 
into .a husband'* hands who had no prejudice in 
b4r faror; but he aid not moan to be unkind— not 
so unkind as she had often felt him to be. It was 
as much her fault for eij ectlng too much as it was 
his for glring too little, foor Jjphlnstonel If sho 
had died, whom nobody cared much for, who 
might hare been a little mora at home ia the un- 
seen, how much more natural it would hare been! 
Whereas Elphin I it was perhaps not quite safe to 
follow this line of reasoning, but indeed she could 
DOthelpJt And she was so sorry for not being 
sorry enough, and so miserable to think that poor 
^Eiphin, whererer he was— with no dogs or horses, 
no billiards to pisy. no raoes to go to— would not 
be happy, and so aad to think nobody lamented 
him— that she worked herself into a state of 
regret and compunction much deeper than 
the grief of many widows who. had more to 
vriere fcr than* she. lint whlls she sighed 
over poor JOphin, it was poor Mary wnom 
xaost people thought of. Her position was a rery 
painful, one all round. She was rery badly 
• lojf*— the money ot one little insurance on his 
life, which be had with tho greatest difficulty been 
induced to keo» up the payments on, was all she 
had from he; fins band, aud her father and mother 
wore dead. Elphinstone'a father and mother, 
tbonjth living, had spent »t> much on him, and 
been so entirely worn out by bis hopeless expendi- 
ture, tbat they bad no bowels of compassion for 
his widow. Sliekrewwhat he was when sue married 
him. they said, and as she had made her oed she 
must lio on It. which, indeed, was not at all true; 
tor ilary had not known what he was. All she had 
known was that he had been foolish, but that with 

a flood wife 1 Alas, the good wlfo had been 

as little effectual as that prescription generally 
is— or any prescription, when tho time of hope is 
past. i 

Mary came home— not knowing rery well what 
■he was to do. She went to her brother Fred's— 

her only brother— who was kind — enough . 

From the first, indeed, he had been rery kind, and 
so was Adels, his wife, all through. Considering 
tbat she hsd but limited means and a large family. 
Adela was kind, and did her best not to show that 
another month to be fed— a permanent rlsltor. 
who took up the best room and who could not be 
shut up- in tho background— was a burden to her. 
Tbey were kind— enough.,to the end of the time 
when Alary made up her mind to go to old Aunt Cleg, 
horn, fn fccotland. Sho was toe only rich relation 
the brother and sister had. She was'old and s*if- 
•biorbcJ and jirois. But she wanted a qompanlon 
and, was able to offer poor Mary a home— a com- 
fortable boms, all her adrisers said. Mary knew 
what the comfort was. She remembered the 
jaunt bouss np among the hills, where it 
bad .been such * prison daring her girlhood 
to spobd a week or two. Her heart sauk at the 
thonght of li. but she bad nothing to plead 
against it It would be a home: aud nobody would 
interfere with her there, and It would be a reason- 
ably natural shelter. If she had been a companion 
to anybody but her aunt the world might hare in- 
terfered, and poor Fred, who had not enough for 
himself, would certainly bare been blamed for 
letting his only sister £o out. But when it was her 
aunt ererybody and.eTery thing was satisfied. Her 
heart, howerer. was anything but light as she made 
her way— with. Indeed, rery little help from Fred, 
who was toepinc his eye on her luggaae— to the 
Hue of carriages. She was still In her crape, with 
the' little white line of a widow's cap un- 
der her bonnet. She had begun to giro 
tip that irktome addition— though it is gen- 
erally Tery becoming— to a young woman's 
dress and expenses; but it bad been unanimously 
concluded that for Jdary to appear at Aunt Cl*g- 
horn'a before the first year was out with anything 
in the shape of mitigated woe would not do. bo 
she had been obliged to bay a second set of 
widow's caps. They were rery becoming to Mary. 
Mie was tho kind of woman, with a clear com- 
plexion, bright eyes and beautiful brown hair to 
whom any afftdUtment Is rather attractive t than, 
otherwise; ana, to tell the truth, she had an Idea 
that this was contrary to the idea of monrningt 
and that, abore all. to celebrate poor Fdphlnstone 
Challoner's memory by signs of prolonged woe was 
■eareely appropriate; bat Ann* CUgbow's pre- 
^"•fcid to U considered befortaUL 

But thia was no reason why she should giro that 
sudden start and cry **Ohr in a tone which was 
suppressed, yet which caught her brother's ear as 
ahe went through the crowd. "What Is it T" asked 
Fred. She answered, "Ob, nothing." In a hnrried 
*»7'* n d plunged into the carriage which the por- 
ter had just put her parcels tn. "Coma in and sit 
down with ma till it start*," she aaid to Fred, who 


trtV* i 


complied rather unwillingly, thinking It mottun. 
necessary. "Ton don't mean to say that yon are 
aerrous about traYelllag alone, after eomlne; back 
from India by yourself?" Oh, no," she said, again 
seriously, but pulled htm in. He had take a a first 
class ticket for her partly out of his own purse. 
She had wanted to go third class In her 
state ot porerty, but he would not hear 
of that. He sat down at her side with 
an air of rsilgnationt He had not any lait words 
to say, and Indeed they had said rery little com- 
ing along. Mary had been afraid of crying and 
making a fool of herself— as she would hare ex- 
pressed It— and Fred feit as ir he was not ailing 
rery gracious offlse ia Bending her away though re- 
doubt it would be for her good, and ia one way 
was rery self -denying on his part— Aunt Clegho'rn 
being the only person who could be looked to for 
a legacy, and now mote than likely to Ibsto all she 
had to his sister. This was self-denying, if any- 
thing wasl But he would hare liked to Hare put 
her in the carriage aad gone away to his office 
and eluded all further opportunity for last words. 

"Hare you anything to say to met" he ask * 
"For yon know it will take me twenty minutes 
get to the office, aad it's close upon ten o'clock.' 

"Be late for once and do me a good turn," i 

said. "Ton are so ^punctual nobody will iaind if 
yon are late for once." 

"Mow can I do you a good turn, Mary, by making 
myself Isto?" 

"We mayn't see each other for along time again,' 
ahe said, "and I don't think I hare half thanked 
yon, Fred." 

■"I don't want thanks— there's nothing to thank 
me for. We're got such a large family and expenses 
In London are so great God knows you shouldn't 
hare gone at all if it hadn't been 

Those odious last words! He had been starlns 
them off. but they were bound to come out at 
last. 

"Oh.Fredi don't say thatl. Though I'm glad to 
hear you say it aU the same. It wasn't for tbat I 
wished yon to wait Fred — I saw some one on the 
platform whom I could not bear to meet That's 
why I want yoa to stay with ma till' the train 
goes." 

"Who was itr* 

"Ohf don't ask me. It was— a man I used to 
know." 

••What man, Mary J" 

"Seror mind— to see him Just now would be hor- 
rid to me. He once warned me— Bo stay till the 
train goes off, Fred." 

"I will get into hot water, Mary, with my 
chief." x 

"Oh, no— oh. no! Ton who are so punctual— not 
tor this once. It will be such a kindness." She 
sank back into her seat with a sudden glance orer 
his shoulder, and another little suppressad "On!" 

Fred began to hare a glimmering peroiption of 
the case. He had not seen anybody, but he began 
to guess, and instead of Mary's alarm a sudden 
hope sprang np in his breast What an excellent 
solution that would be. Far better than Aunt 
Cleghorn. He pretended to give in entirely to 
Mary's -request, talking a little, quite with anlma- 
mation, and finally jumped out of the carriage, 
Juat upon the stroke of ten. with deep designs in 
his soul, bat smiles and kindness on his face. 
"Goodby, dear: a good voyage, and I hope we'll 
meet soon again. My lore to Aunt Cleghorn," "~ 
cried. "Qoodby I Mary: goodby 1" 

It was aot any design of Fred's. It was merely 
that good luck which has, after all. so great a share 
in the affairs of men, but Fred, as he tumbled out 
Of the carriage, fell plump upon a man who was 
about to enter another close by. ' 

"Is It 'you, Norton*" the stranger said. In a low 
and somewhat anxious tone*. "You are not going? 
You are seeing somebody away I" 

He gareagUnce at the carriage Fred bad left. 
Which looked ai if he, too, had made his observa- 
tions. He had his foot on the step of the next com- 
partment and a railway official was running along 
quickly, shutting, with a 'succession of sharp re- 
ports like pistol shots, the unfastened doors. 
There waa but a moment before the train was un- 
der way. 

"Yes. my sister." Fred said. 

"four sister 1" He heard the words faintly 
through the sound of the whistle which noted th* 
departure, and looking back saw a little tableau of 
two faces, each shut np Jn a different comparu 
dent— Gordon starting np, with his head out of 
the window, his face one big question; and next 
to him. aunk back la her corner, Mary, looking 
rery vale, waring her handkerchief faintly as the 
long line got into motion and glided away. Frad 
Norton walked away briskly, chuckling to himself. 
His spirits rose In the most astonishing way. "To 
be sure I" he said to himself. "That would be the 
rery thing) He'll change next station!" It kept 
his countenance bright all the way to tho office, 

Mr. Norton's prevision did not exactly come 
true. The Inhabitant ot the next compartment did 

Set out when the train stopped for a minute at a 
tUe roadside sUtion and made himself risible to 
his neighbor next door; but he had to spring- in 
again Tery quickly or he would have been left be- 
hind. As for Mary, she did not venture to show 
her face at the window, area when the train was 
in full motion. As it happened, to make things 
worse, she was alone; the porter, touched by her, 
widow's dress, baring benevolently sought out for 
her an empty oarriage,. and the guard, moved by 
the same sentiment baring hindered,, the entrance 
of some belated passengers. Mary's thoughts had 
received so strong an impulse In another 
direction that she never even thought ot 
Aunt Cleghorn,. Jpor did her future dnties 
in jhat gaunt Jspuse among" .the hill* enter 
her mind as. ahe 'swept through the smiling 
mornlhg country with its Tillages and little sta- 
tions. It was the height of early summer—June; 
nobody caring yet to leare town^ which was, per- 
haps, the reason why on that much travelled line 
she had an entire carriage to herself. Cosmo Gor- 
donl How she recollected her last interne w with 
Mm. Nay, she remembered something more than 
that something which nobody but herself knew, 
and which she could hare killed herself for remem- 
bering now at this most unsuitable moment— which 
was that her choice had war«red between poor 
FJphlnstone and the man who was aow so close to 
her in the next compartment. She coutd not hare 
said what it was tbat had turned the balance 
(alas!) in Elphin Challoner's faror. It was not 
his own merits; it .was some freak of fancy, 
some one of those caprices which so 
strangely mould our lires. At that time she 
she had seemed so free to choose— it had 
been almost a laughing balance ot preference, 
-uudocided to one or the other. Ob, how lightly a 
girl will deal with her life, holding it in her hand: 
and what Issues of life and death are fixed by the 
blowing of a straw, the whisper of an unthought of 
wordl And then there was that last meetlcg— a 
chance meeting just like this; almost the same as 
this! He bad come Into a railway carriage in the 
evening when there was little light and had only 
perceived that the other occupant was herself when 
it was in motion. How life repeats itself i and the 
same situation recurs as if the one were but a 
study for the other! Sho bad been rery sorry for 
him then when she saw how much he was moved 
by the meeting— when he perceived her; and then 
ho had implored her, declaring that it was la all 
disinterestedness, since now he could tell for 
nothing, one way or other— to think Welt— to be 
very sure It was for her happiness, betore she took 
the final step. She had not been angry even at the 
time. She had believed in his honest wooing, ' 

desire for her happiness— aud, ah I— how righ 

had been. Mary shed a few tears— half for Elphin. 
half for herself, but dried them feverishly, with an 
erer increasing wonder what would happen? She 
was terrified lest he should come— lest he should 
talk to her; lest the old subjects should come up 

again between them. And yet 

At Peterborough the train stopped, and she 
ceuld hear the door of the aext compartment fly 
opea. Then a pause— she supposed it was some 


known, to go on by her side all day, yet keep as far 
apart as if there were hundreds of miles between' 
tnemt Tbat was scarcely a friend's part. She had 
been afraid of seeing him, and yet— Then sud- 
denly her heart gave a great leap and stood still. 
He was; at the window with a grave face, tuned to 
sympathy with her mourning and her neleness. 
Could he get her anything? Had she everything 
she wanted I Oh, no— thanks. Oh, yes— ye«>, thanks. 
She was strenuous to decline all offers— anything 
that could be done. Fred had supplied her with 
everything— books, newspapers. And then with 
a bow he was gone. After this Mary felt 
quite composed, it always upset her seeing 
any one for the first time; but when that 
was over, then she was able to meet them after- 
ward with composure. He was not In the least 
changed. How should he be, seeing it was only 
about tour years since she saw him last— four 
years rery memorable la her life, but of little li 


whom nothing particular had happened. How 
strange to think that there were many people to 
whom nothing particular had happened, while 
every thiag that can happen to a woman had been 
going on for her I bhe bad been married; she bad 
gone to India— to purgatory, through the Inferno! 
Where had she aot been? And nothing had hap- 
pened to the others! How strange It was; oh, 
howataangel She tried to resd. but had to close 
her book; and think orer this wonderful thing 
again. All that had had happened to her— and to 
the others nothing! It was more strange 
than words could say. It sent her 
thoughts back orer that wonderful, terri- 
nble short lifetime— four years I Life 
had revealed Itself to her, sombre— turning its 
dark side to her astonished gaze— with experiences 
in it that many a woman, she supposed, lived to be 
seventy without knowing; and Mary was but 
twenty-eight And then there was death as well as 
life— her father, her mother, him— everybody to 
whom one could look; and she stranded, like a 
wreck upon a dreary coast, with nothing— nothing 
but Aunt Cleghorn between her and destitution 1 
What a strange thing, what a woaderf nl thing, that 
there should be people living quietly at home 
while all this was going on, to whom nothing had 
happened! A few quiet tears sprang to Mary's 
eyes. She dried them quickly, and smiled a little 
at the thought ot bow it was. She a poor, Tery 
poor woman. In widow's weeds; and Cosmo Gor- 
don in the next compartment with a flower in .his 
cost 1 u*t the same as erer. She wondered to her- 
self, with forlorn fan, whether It was tbe-same 
flower! y 

Thus ererything wenr^on to York. She read a 
little.'lnsistlng with herself to do it— no to think, 
which Mary had learned by experience to be a rery 
unsatisfactory way of spending her time. A? York 
all the people streamed out «the train, hurrying 
to tbe refreshment room— 2nd Gordon asain ap- 
peared at tho window. There was time here for 
jiinch. Might he take her to eat something/ Mary 
thanked him. and etpielned that she had some 
sandwiches and did not mean to get out Could ha 
bring her anything— wine, soda water, whatever 
there might be? No, nothing. Mary had all that 
she could desire. He wsnt away with another 


bow. He was tery civil, very kind, not thrusting 
himself upon her— ready to do whetsvsr she might 
want That was the real behavior of amend. Ho 
must sio that It was painful to her. so that he did 
not press his society. He came back, how- 
.ever, just as the train was Ratting ready to 
start vvlth a basket of strawberries in 
his hands, and asked if be might get into her car- 
riage. Of course she could not refute. She put 
away her book with a half reluctance. They were 
both very grave; ther Ate the strawberries together 
as seriously as If it had been a religious office. 
And then by degrees they began to talk. She told 
htm where she was going, and he gam h*r a sud- 
den strange, interrogates look. 

•To Mrs. Cleghorn's! for a longrisltr*' be said. 

"For a tery long Tisit— perhaps, to stay alto- 

88 »Do r yott think you will like It JT* he said. 

"That's hardly the question. You know, per- 
haps, that things hare changed Tory much. I am 
not much wanted, anywhere, now. If Aunt Cleg- 
horn likes to hare me it will be a Tery good thing— 
for us both." 

Gordon kept bis eyes fixed upon the basket ot 
strawberries, which now presented a much 
diminished aspect and made no remark. It waa 
curious to see him there saying nothing, though 
he must hare understood rery wplU His respect 
for her and. her deep mourning was great; tho 
eight ot her face framed In with that little 
line of white seemed to strike him whenever he 
looked at her with a sort of awe. It was strange 
to see him look at her with his lips open a* ff to 
*P*ak— then remain silent t Only e> look— such a 
lo Jk as If he, too, were thinking what she had been 
thinktug— how much four years had meant to him— 
how little to the others. He diverged into ordi- 
nary conversation, talking or the journey, of the 
glimpses they got of towns and villages as they 
darted past "It Is curious," ha said at last "I 
"in'tknow if yon remetnbei 

ju was in a railway carriage. ... 

"Yes," she said; "1 remember. 

"It was by accident— as. this was. It is strange 
when things happen so twice "Over. It II again it 
ordinary analogies. I could sdarcely believe my 
eyes when I saw you this morning." 

"You are going to Edinburgh, she said, to gird 
a little turn to tbe talk. 

"Yes. to Edinburgh— and further north. It was 
a shorter journey whea we met before. I remem- 
ber it all as clearly as if it had been yesterday."' 

"So do I." 

"Ah ! and I do wrong to remind yon, I perhaps 
said things— which I hope you have forgotten-- 
which I hope you will forget— not knowing—" 

"Iknow. 1 ' she said, grarely, "you intended noth- 
ing bat what waa for my good, but do not speak or 
it I bear yon no til will tot that" 

"We are just coming to Durham." he cried, hur- 
riedly. "Look out for it— it is rery picturesque, 
The cathedral, standing high orer the town— one 
or tbe most venerable places. I should not like 
you to miss tbe view. 

"It is rery fine." said Mary. How little they were 
thinking ot Durham as they looked out with intent, 
serious faces, as it there was nothing so Important 
in the world. He gave a little topographical lecture 
on it explaining tbe group of buildings and how 
the town lay. and she listened, making a serious 
study of Durham, upon its cliff, with the smoke 
and mist about ft Most people hare plcturo gal* 
lories of their own, in which somo curious little 
piotures of strange slgnlficaue* are suspended. 


Turner. Though why it was so important and so 
living nobody coutd hare told— neither ahe nor 
he— between whom it somehow came Into being. 
He put It up also in a niche, and retained it among 
his treasures forever and orer— I cannot tell why. 
At Berwick he got out again and brought htr 4 
cup of tea, which she did not refuse. He persuaded 
her to walk along the little platform there a little, 
to breathe the air and look down upon the Tweed. 
Tbat made another picture. And bo told her a great 
deal about Berwick. Either he was exceediagly 
learned as to those border towns or else he in* 
rented conversation and details to the most extra- 
ordinary extent An4 she listened with the most 
serious attention. It was not like Othello's story- 
very different; for hts was all of his own exploits 
and dangers— and this was carefully designed to 
avoid all meatloa of formal history. I suppose 
Mary would hare liked better to hear what Gordon 
had been doing these four years, and even 
whether, though tbe subject was Tery danger- 
ous, he had ever thought upon her or 
Inquired a.ter hert and I am sure that 
Gordon would far rather hare bad from Marya. 
a liitle history, so far as- she would tell it of 
what had passed during that silent period, that 
unknown lifetime that lay between them. But they 
neither could speak of these things which they 
wished to tell aud bear. When they got baok again 
into the carriage, *where Gordon followed quite 
naturally, as If It had been his, tbey went on rery 
grarely with their geographical talk. and discussed 
the Tweed and all the poetry about it and its asso* 
elation*, and Scott and I do not know all what, 
and then looked out togther also with great gravity 
at the cores and little fishing Tillages of Berwick- 
shire, snd then at North BsrwuhLawrislhgngainst 
the silvery sky, and the. smoke which whloa was 
Edinburgh, with Arthur Seat and the othef hills 

?ped in their cloak of summer haze, 

Jere we are at our journey's end, alas)** said 
Mr. Gordon, getting up for her books and straps 
aad travelling bags. 

"'It has gone on Tery pleasantly," ahe said: "it 
has been a beautiful day," 

"And it is going to be a beautiful evening. But 
yon will bo tirod -otherwise these"3cotch summer 
nights are wontierf nl. It is a shame to be indoors. 

But you will be tired " 

•A little/' she said. 

'Ah! I feared so," and then there waa a pause 
again. It was as if he had meant tc suggest some- 
thing which she bad crushed in the bud. 

■'And yon are going to the Falconers for the 
night. I go on to-morro w morning, too I" 

"Perhaps I may sUy long«r than the night if I 
find I am very much.tlred." 

"Ah 1" he aaid again— aad then the train stood 
still, and Mary was confronted by friends who had 
coma to meet her. and a oarriage to tako her to 
their home. Gordon had to drop aside before this 
party, which Bwept her up. He disappeared, she 
could not tell how. 

And this -was all it came to— a considerable addi- 
tion to her private collection ot pictures', and thai 1 
hesitating, baffled sound of that "Ahi" which 
sounded in her ears like a strain of music cut off 
just as It began. She found herself by sours per- 1 
rersity which she scarcely understood too tired to 
start next morning, and so tdey did not meet, for 
that time at least , 

The only thing was that he knew her Aunt Cleg 
horn's bouse. Where she wa* going, almost as wel 
as she knew it herself. 


BOOCICAOLTS 
, WIT AND WISDOM. 


Characteristic Extracts from the 
Most Popular Work^ of This 
Famous v Playwright 

FLASHES OF IRISH HUMOR. 


Gems from "London Assurance,-' ''The 
Colleen BawrT-artd Otheri 


Dion Bouotcaulfs wit aad wisdom I 

How inadequate are these words to express the 
Intellectual equipment of this most charming au- 
thor! A prolific writer tor many years, and en- 
dewed by nature with Celtic vivacity and such 
versatility of genius as is not seen often ia a cen- 
tury, he naturally produced much work of a 
unique and interesting kind. 

As a playwright and a keen student of human 
nature be, may Well be assigned a place in the fore- 
most rank, and as a delineator Of Irish character 
and a sharp though kindly satirist he may un- 
grudgingly bs given a seat in the temple of fame 
between Charles Lever and Richard Brinslsy Sheri- 
dan. The intellectual kinship betwaen the author 
of "London Assurance** and the author of "The 
School for Scandal" is not slight and it needs no 
long argument to prove that the creator of "The 
Shaughraua" and the creator of •tJhatlei.O'MaUey** 
are children of the tame soil and dearer than 
brothers through their iatellectttal sympathies. 

Where can be found truer Irish humor than In 
"The Colleen Bawnf' "Here, for example, are some 
nuggets from this rich minot— 

ianDBiss-1 would not wed lay cousin if she did 
aot lore me— not if she carried tbe whole county 
Kerry in her pocket and tbe county Xeamaro In 
the crown of her hati 

Mtixs as a DrrLOKAtisT. 
Mrs. CaxoiM-1 hate this man. He waa my hus- 
band's agent or what the people call hers a mid- 


THE ADVANTAGE OF JJEINQ EDU- 
CATED. 



DASrfT— Bsautlful, Is it? Oca, wurta, wuTra, 
db«elishl The looking glass was never made that 
could do her justice, aad if St l'atrick wanted a 
wife where would he find an angel that 'ad com- 
-pare wld the Colleen Bawn? As I row her on tho 
lake the* little fishes come up to took at her, and 
the wind from heaven lifts up her hair to see what 
the dtvii brings her down here at all! 

Coitnzoax— Yon may aa well answer me kindly- 
civility costs nothing. 

Myucs— Ow, now; don't it? Civility to a lawyer 
manes six and eightpeacel 

Cobkiqaw— What's that on you* shoulder? 

Mvixa— It's a boulster belonghV to my mother's 
featherbed. 

OonnioAN-Stuffed with whiskey I 

Mtus— Bedadl How would I know what it's 
stuffed wid? I'm not an upholsterer! 

Fatotb Tost tSiags)— "Tobacto U att tajbn 
weed/* Aad every weed wants a withering to 
make it come up i but tobacco being an Injun weed 
that is accustomed to a hot climate, water is en- 
tirely too cold for its war ram nature— It's whiskey' 
and water it wants. There's a moral ia everything, 
eren in a jug of punch. There's the sperrtt, which 
is the sowl and strength of the man. There's the 
sugar, which is tbe smita of woman. Than there 4 s 
tbalomoa, which is lorat asqueete aow aad then 
does a boy ao barm, but not too mush. And the 
hot water, which is adversity, that makes the good 
things bettsr still. 

Asm— Married I The wretch is married, and 
with tbat crime already on his conscience he was 
ready for another and similar plede of Tillany I If s 
the navjr that does It ' It's my belief those sailors 
hare a wife in erery place they stop at 

"LAVS TOUB wtBDT TO JOtt" 

Ajtxe— And how am I to get horns? 
Mtxxs— It I bad four leg* I wouldn't ax betther 
than tdcsrry je. and ay road baste 1'^ " ' 

Father Tom— Let us go inside. My lea. r re a word 
to say V ye, 

Mtxxs— rre lost the key. 

Father Tom— Sura it's stiekln* inside. 

Miiis— I always lock the dure inside and lave it 
there when I go out for fbar ot losin* It 

Kraut— They'll drown him. 

Mtlbs— Nirer foarl He wasn't bom to „ 
drowned. Us won't sink; he'll rise out of the 
world and diril a foot nearer to heaven he'll get 
then the top of the gallows. 

.Mt£ks— .Take thetkrtleen Bawn wid all my heart 
I am iiko the boy who had a pennyjo put In the 
poor box— I'd rather keep it for myself. It*i a 
■bamrook itself ye bare got, sir, and, like that 
flower, she'll come np erery year fresh and are 
f oreninst ye. When ye cease to lore net. may dyt _ 
become ye, and when ye do die lave your meney to 
tbe poor, your widdy to me, and we'll both forgive 
ye!" 

nuux yon tux oollxxs nkwx. 
Then there Is this famous lore song in honor of 
the colleen:— 

Ob.llnerlck U beaatlfal, everybody know*. 

Tbo river Shsnaon, rail of Csb, booldo that eity flows. 

Batit's^not tho rtvor aortbofltb tbat preys upon my 

Nor wUbthe town ot Limerick have taav fault to Sad. 
Tbo girl Llovo I* besatlral— obo'* falror iban tbe dawn- 
Bb* live* la Uarryowov, sad ibo's called the Collooa 
Kiwn, 


>. tho fat and tho Royal Artillery; 
own from off my head, tho people oo their, 


. , , a word, that colleen goes 

bi me. 

Oh, If I was tbo Emperor ot But lis to command, 
Or JbIIbs L»ar, or tho I<ord Llotttosaat ot tbo laad. 
fa give ap all my wealth— my m»n«»— I'd give up my 

Boihtboboi 
I'd H'J**'* < 

I'd kIto my float of aalllag ships upon tbo artsy soai. 
Aad a beggar I won Id go to (loop, a happy man at dawn 
If hymnal fait for m * fcrWt ^* > * * h# darling Cellssn 

In "Old Heads aad Young Hearts" there are also 
many clever passages. Take these for example :- 

ufiLXTOs— Charaotcr Is Indispensable to servant 
maids, but Tirtueaa a word la obsolsts; we have. 
Indeed, a French word like it rertk. yes— ladies of 
Ttrtu might signify articles of rarity. Gold again 
is the Medean bath of yonth, possessing also a 
magnetic attraction for erery cardinal "Virtue, 
while all the plagues ot Egypt are shut up in one 
English word, and that is porerty, the exhibition 
of which, like that of the gorgon's head, turns the 
hearts of your doarest friends to atone. 

jonr axicx's advict. 

Littleton — A h , beware. Lady Alio*,, the friend of 
a young and lovely woman should hare sixty years 
at least and holy orders for his qualification. 

Lady Alice— Young man, take my adrioe, a wo- 
man neTer likes her lover to be more careful of her 
Character than she is herself, or too provident lu 
his heart's economy. 


. facings as a light company and can manoeuvre 
a battalion with any adjutant in the service. Look 
at her walk, thirty inches regulation pace, head 
up, left leg forward— perfection! That's the way 
/to put a girl into the hands ot a husband, slrl 

Eocxxt— My opinion is that a submarine battery 
is attached to the keel of the vessel and exploded 
by concussion. 

Low> I'ompiok— Bless me 1 badGuyFawkes lived 
In these times what would become of the House of 
Peers? 

Btnut— May I entreat your sympathy Iff faror of 
a subscription I am raising for a poor creature, a 
widow with eight children? 

Last Pompiok— Widows neTer appear to bar* 
less. 

Boxbccx— But is it practicable ? Win he? 
Littlbtok— Anything Is practicable to a lawyer 
for five hundred pounds. 

WASXID, A TAJilLT POOOU. 

Labt Aticx— And your— yonr— ha,hal— yourpro- 
testatione'to me 

Litoetok— Egad, thafs true! I forgot— oh, 
don't mistake me— when I offer Mies Eoqket my 
hand, allow me to express at the same time my wild 
adoration of Your Ladyship in the abstract; it's a 
feariul mania of mine! 

Litixxton— t don't think there was a fool in tbe 
bouse whom she did not flirt with through her 
opera glass I Every one noticed it— she swept over 
the stalls, smiling at erery eager eye that was fixed 
on her— damme— she appears to be intimate with 
the whole subscription. And then the omnibus 
bjxea. Oh. that was awfuL Why, eTcry man 
la 'em went round into her box— they went by 
twos, relieving eaclrotber erery five minutes, like 
the sentries before Whitehall t 

In "London Assurance'* there is also much 
worldly wisdom, as, for example:— 

Cool— A valet is aa difficult a post to nil nroperly 
as that of a Prime Minister! 

Sir Habcotjbt— TeH me, 'Cool at what time was ho 
in bed last night? 
Cool— Half-past nine. Sir Hareourt 
Sir H.— Half-past nine! Beautiful I What an 


orifiaal Ideal. Bepoalng Jn cherub slumbers while 
HU around him tssms with drinking and debauch- 
ery! Primitive sweetness of a star*. No pilot 
coated, bear skinned brawling I 

A coxtxXtxS nTjESaso, 

Max— rm a plain man>ad always speak my mind. 
What's in a face or figure? Does a Grecian nose 
entail a good temper? Does a waspish waist indi- 
cate a good heart? Or do oily, perfumed locks 
necessarily thatch a well furnished brain? 

Sir H.— It's an uudonlable fact plain people 
always praise the beauties of the mind. 

max— I thought that the first Lady Courtly sur- 
feited yon with beauty. 

Sir H. — No. sbs lived fourteen mouths With mo 
and then eloped with an intimate friend. Eti- 
quette compelled me to challenge tbe Seducer, so I 
received satisfaction— and a bullet in my shoulder 
at the same time. However, I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was the handsomest man of the 
age. She did not laeult me by running away with 
a damned ill-looking scoundrel. 

Max— That certainly was flattering. 

Sir H.— I felt so, as I pocketed the ten thousand 
pounds damages. 

Max— That must have., been.a great balm to your 
vsore honor. 

Sir H.— It was. Max; my honor would hare died 
without It, for in that year the wrong horse won 
the Derby— by some mistake. It was one or the 
luckiest chances— a thing tbat does not happen 
twice in a man's life— the opportunity of getting 
rid of his Wife and his debts at the same time. 

Sir H.— You will excuse me while I Indulge in the 
process of dressing. That is a ceremony Which 
with me supersedes all others. I contlder it a duty 
which erery gentleman owes to society to render 
himself as agreeable an object as possible, and the 
least compliment a mortal can pay to Haturo when 
she honors him by bestowing extra care in the 
tusnurteture of his person. Is to dlspla** her taste 
to the best possible advantage. 

Dazzle— Wine and lore are the only two inde- 
scribable things la nature; but I prefer the wine, 
becsuso its consequences are not entailed aad are 
more easily got rid of. 

Max— How so? 

Dazzle— Lore ends in matrimony; wine in soda 
water. 

a S72AKQE Dxrrsmoir or iovz. > 
Pist— Ahl You were never in Iots, Miss. 
Aback— I never was, nor will be. till I am tired of 
myself and common sense. Lore is a pleasant 
scapegoat for a little epidemic madness. I must 
hare been inoculated in my lnfanoy, for the infec- 
tion passes over poor me in contempt Lore I 
Why, the rery word is a breathing satire upon man's 
reason, a mania indigenous to humanity— nature's 
jester, who plays off tricks upon the world and 
trips up common sense. When I'm In lore I'll 
Write an almtnac for rery lack of wit— prognosti- 
cate the sighing season— when to beware of tears— 
about this time expect matrimony to be prevalent. 


family; same arms on our escutcheon— empty 
purse f siting through a hole in a— pocket: motto, 
reqaieseat In pace, which means, letrirtue be its 
Own reward. 

Cottstit— Dazzle, Dazzle, will yon excuse an Im- 
pertinent question, but who the deuce are you? 
Dazzzjc— Certainly. I hare not the remotest idea. 
All— How, sir? 

Dazzlx— Simple question as yon may think it. It 
would puzxle bait the world to answer. One thing 
I can rouch. Nature made me a gentleman— that 
is, I lire on the best that can be proonredfor 
credit I never spend my own money when I can 
oblige a friend- I'm always thick on the winning 
horse. Fm an epidemic oh the trade of tailor. 
For further particulars Inquire of any sitting 
magistrate. 

raou "toz stb tans or irxw tobk." 

From "The Streets of New York" we cull these 
flowers:— 

Btoocooon— Go, sir, I discharge youl 

Basoxb— Got Discharge me! I am stOI more In 
the dark. I can understand my services not being 
required in a house tbat goes on, but where tbe 
house is ready to burst up the formality of telling 
a clerk he is discharged does seem to me an unnec- 
essary luxury. 

BAcoiB-Aa a general rule, never destroy a re- 
celptNThere la no knowing when it may prove 
useful. 

LmsGBTOjrx— Three months ago I was the fashion- 
able Mark Livingstone, owner of the Water Witch 
7acht one ot the original stockholders in tbe 


feel? A geld dollar? No, 'tis a five cent piece. 

Purrr— I'm down in the world now, sir. because 
t OTsrspecalated, like the rest ot them. I ex- 
panded on a new tangled orsn that waa to bake 
enough bread In six hours to supply tbe whole 
United States. Got done brown in it myself— sub- 
sided Into Bowery— expanded again on wafflei 
•aught a second time— obliged to contract into _ 
twelve foot front on Division street Mrs.JV tends 
the Indoor trade— I do a locomotive business in 
potatoes, and we let our second floor. My eon Dan 
sleeps with George Washington No. I, whQe Mrs. 
P. aad I make out under the counter. Mrs. p.. be- 
lag. wide. x>bjocts soma*, but i says, aara/L- "My- 
dear,- ererybody must contract themselreals. these 
hero hard times." 

who An* Tttx toon? 
LmsasToax — Tho poor? Whom do you call the 
poor? Do yon know them? Do yoa seo themT 
xhsy are more frequently found under a black 
tost than under a red shirt" The poor man is tho 
clerk with a family, forced to maintain a decent 
•nit ot clothes paid for out of tho hunger ot his 
children; the poor man is the artist who is 
obliged to pledge tbe tools of his trade to buy 
medicine tor his sick wife; tho lawyer, who. 
craving for employment buttons up his thin 
paletot to hide his shirtless breast— these are the 
most miserable of the poor of New York. 

Badobb— Jerusha. ain't it cold 1 1 could play the 
banjo on my stomach, while all my shivering 
anatomy would supply tho bones. 

In "The Bhaugbraun" Boucieault Is probably 
•ten at his best, as the following extracts wilt 
abundantly prove: — 

Clal&x — Go on now, Mrs. 0*Eetly, and mind your 
own business. Do jou think I'm not equal to mak- 
ing the butter come? 

lies.. 0*K-— It's yourself can make tbe butter 
come. You have only got to look at the milk and 
tbe batter will rise. 


RHIHES BT HERALD fiHTUSim 


Fathxb Dolaw— Didn't yon promise me that yon 
would leave off dhriak? 

Cosh— I did, barrin' one thimbleful just to take 
tbe cruelly out ot the weather, aud I've kep' my 
word. 

Fati 

ten days ago strei 
Tim CMaUey'a wake? 

Cons— To did. bad luck to me I 

Fatbxs D.— And toq took only ona thimbleful? 

Coss— Diril a dhrop mora, but as luck would 
hare it U>ere was only one thlmbl* in the place, 
and that was a tailor's thimble and they couldn't 
gerlt full! No, begorra; but they got me full 

KnfCHXLA— Tbat black wig disguises yon com- 
pletely, and now that yon hare shared off your 

Seat red whiskers your own mother wouldn't 
low yon. 

Habtzt Dtjjt (tbe traitor)— No. she wouldn't; the 
last time I went home she belted mo wid the poker. 
But if the people round here suspected I was Har- 
vey Duff they would tear me to pieces; thtre 
wouldn't survive of me a piece as big as I left in 
the mouth of that divll of a dog! 

Mrs. O'K.— Is that yourself. Conn? 

Cons (aside) — I wish it was somebody else that 
bad book larnln*. 

Mrs. O'E What hare yon there? 

Comt— It's a letther the masther Is aft bar writin* 
tome. 

Mrs. O'K.- What's in it? 

Count — Tuppence was in It for postage. ' (Aside.) 
That's all I made out of It _ 

Mrs. O'K-— I mane what does he say in it? 

Cojct— Bade itl 

Mrs. O'E.— You know I can't 

Coaa— Oh, yon Ignorant old woman I 

Mrs. O'K — I know I am; but I took care to send 
yon to school. Conn, aad the sixpence a week it 
cost me was pinched out of my stomach and off my 
back. But come now, toll me what the young 
masther says? 

Cokx (aside)— Murther, what'll I do? (Aloud-. 
Now mind, it's a sacret (Beads.) Collee coathum 
garaaha caravat aallbubu luckll rastuck pig. 

Mrs. O'K,— What's that? It's not English. • 

Cosh— No; it's in writin'; aow kape tbat to 
yourself. 

at color's WASX. 
Claibx— Bid tbey bring him home on a shutter? 
Mrs. O'K.— No, miss; tbey brought him home ln- 
■easiblel 

Bidet (a professional mourner at Conn's wake, 
after drinking from the Jng of punch beside her)— 
He waa brave, he was open handed, ho bad the 
heart of a lion and the legs of a foxl 

(Conn takes the jug^ empties it quietly and, un- 
observed by all, replaoes it) 

Bnmx— His rolca was sweeter than the blackbird 
atther a summer shower and softer than the 
cuckoo of an evening. 

Cora (aside)— It's mighty- pleasant to die like thia 
and hear all the good things said about ye aftbsr 
you're dead and gone, when they can do you no 
good I 

Biddt— His name will be the pride of theO'Kellya 
foreTeJmoro. 

Coax (aside)— I was a big blackguard when I was 
alive I 

Bronx— Oh! he was sweet and sthrose— who the 
divll's been at my jug of punch? 

Many other equally clever witticisms, epigrams 
and )«** oTcvrtl might bo quoted, but these will 
suffice to show the versatility, humor aad worldly 
wisdom ot the famous playwright Aad those 
readers of the Hxbaxh who hare known Dion 
Boucieault in the flesh and hare seen him repre- 
sent his favorite characters on the stage will find 
in these extracts more than a dainty literary disb. 
for aa they read their thoughts will go back to the 
day* ot yore and they will hear iu imagination 
bursts of applause from crowded theatres as tho 
gifted actor-author portrays his own erratic 
ghanghxaum aad gives new life aad eaergy to the 
many other children of his genius. 


THE 8HEKIFP OP CEBO-GOBDO;' 
"Tho meanest way a man can ride > 
is backward np a mountain side 
In some old stage like this," X cried. 

"The cold winds blowing!** 
"Look here I" said one. "you're not well teried! 
The Sheriffs nds Is much ths worst) 
Hs sends a party down feet tint 

Tha-way he's going! 

"Speakin* o* sheriffs. Just yon wait! 
We'Te got tho best one in the State! 
You'll find him round early and lat* f 

'Tendin' to bia! » 
And If the first one tbat we meet 
On Cero-Gordo's single street 
Is not tbe Sheriff, then I'll treat— 

The fault's not bis!" 

Aod baring nothing else to do „ 

I Usteasd while these miners few 

Told their long yarns, and told 'em through. 

To suit their notion. 
At last we scaled the mountain brown; 
But when the driver set ns down ' " 

We saw the little mining town 

Was all commotion. 

Our friend, who seemed to be the "boss." 
Said:— "What's the matter here, old hossr 
Tbe one addressed ssemsd at a loss 

To tell his grief. 
But raising his uncovered bead 
"The Sheriff's funeral!" he said! 
"For know ye, 'boss,* our SbsrtfTt dead. 

Shot by a thief 1" 

"You're got the thief? Well, he can wait 
Until the Judge can fix his fate— 
I mean Judge Lynch, the magistrate I 

Tbe self-same rope 
That lowers tbe Sheriffs coffin down 
Shall drag this villain through the town 
And hang him where he'll nerer drown, 

High up tbe slope!" 

"But halq't ye got no funeral sense? 
What plant a pard. and send, him heaco 
Without a word o* reference 

From his last place f* 
"We're done our best!" responded they— 
"For preachers neTer come this way. 
And none it nv knows how to pray. 

Nor e en say grace!" 

"Stranger, look here! we're In ^ fix! 
We knows a heap o' politics! 
And thero's no rock for drills aad nicks 

Tbat we haint blasted! 
But when It comes to Bible truck 
We're always drtf tin* out o' lack; 
For that's a ledge we nerer struck! 

We're flabeigaitedt 


Don't say ye never never undertook 

To play the preacher! 
Ye haint got any critics here I 
And them as stands around the bier 
Wilt always swear ye are the peer 

C brother Beecnerl 

-"We're glad you're not, twixt yoa and me. 
For ministers are apt to b« 
Too hlgb for miners such as wo 

Down In the drift 1 
Although there's lota we sinners used. 
Our hearts are bigger than our ere e i ; 1 
But set us on some Christian deed 

We'll work our shift! 

Tho Sheriff, sir, was brave and squiret 
The rery fact he didn't swear 
Would sort o* recommend him there. 

It you would say It 
Now if you'd tell the Lord a f sw 
O* his good pints to help him through. 
We'll gladly do as mnca for yout 

Expense— we'U pay itl 
"We oft agin' the Master's will 
Go underneath, not np the hill: 
But yet the ore we send to mill 

Is not rejected! 
With tender heart and honest brow; 
What though he died to step a row. 
He did tho best as he know*d howl 

Is more expected? 

"Sometlmee-in business one descends 
'To what his conscience ne'er commends; 
A man's religion oft depends 

. On his vocation. 
Bo hoist his eage a little slow, 
.Twould disappoint the Lord, y* know. 
To find our pard too tar below 
Your commendation! 

•Til tall ye, stranger. Just yon sit. 
He warn't a Sunday saint no way! 
But take bis average, day by day. 


But whether on the other shore 
They Jodge a man aa wa judge or* 
lahardtotcO. 

"It we em only get him through. 
The pearly gates I think he'll dot 
Ot course ho* I! be a trifle no* 
_ Among tho. tain tod I i 
At first he'll find tbe seraphim 
A little offish— rather prim; 
But with his wlnnln* ways, poor Jim 

Will get acquainted! 
"Just oTer yonder on the knoll 
They'To sunk a sort of prospect hole: 
Now, stranger, please to take control 

O* this poor clay.** 
Then he-and I walked oa ahead. 
Aad sorrow followed with the dead. 
While heaven its benediction shed 

Of closing day. t r 

They listened aH with bated breath : 

I told them what the good Lord sal til— • | 

Man must In life prepare for death! 

Their hope seemed riven. 
I said, yet knew no reason why:— 
"Your Sheriff has gone np on high I" •_ 
Man- nerer heard mors grateful sigh 

For comfort given. 

I'd got him np, but grew perplext - 
To know what course I'd follow next: 
Tried to reeoll some pleasing text f> 

Would keep him there. 
I'd leave him at the throne of grace, 
E*ea if I knew he ran a race 
Hurrying to the other place * l 
Of dark despair. 

I couldn't send him down to dwell*. ' 
To speak the truth. I couldn't tell V 
If there was such a place as belli 

I'd nerer been there! 
Said:— "At the golden gate there stood « 
Our Lord, so merciful aad good. - V 

That when the Sheriff came, he would 

No aoubt get in there!" 
Ah. who would not some comfort sar 
Where faith and hope had lost their way? 
And when I said. "Now let ns pray I" 

I found them kneeling: 
Down oa both knees, with hat ia haad* 
Down on both knees in dirt and sand! 
While none bat God could audsrstaad 
How deep their feeling. 

Far not a single word was said. 
But in the preseaca of the dead 
Each bowed with his uncovered head ' . 1 

In dumb devotion I 
At such a time speech must not rob 1 
The hearing breast of one taint sob: 
Whole prayers went np with every throb 
Of their emotion! 

God listens best when silence prays! ft 
For measured word and rounded nhrasa .* 
Oft but the selfish pride betrays 

Of creed or schism. 
While melting prayers dropped from their *th ' 
The aleeping Sheriff to baptize, K "* .*™ 


FEED EMEBS03T BHO0X3. 


letfaiag, 
dag al« 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM. 

Time Is *v*r silently taralagoTtr bis pa»«.aad 1Mb 

High In the dark gray rault September** n««a f* 

shining; 

Far past the mill girt chnroa heaves the star- 
studded bay: 
Low on Paronia's bills one purple cloud. 

Seems like a Tan quisled brave mourning 
chisf, the day. 

Softly tbe strayiog winds— wards of eternal ocean— 
Tread on the clover carpet with the ripe peaches 
toy: 

Swing on tbe locust branches, whisper their sweet 
devotion t 
Unto the merry moonbeams dancing la stylvaa 
Joy- 


Wlngtog his heavy say home to his bo W oris fi sat 
While in each healthful cot sparkling eye* are fan- 
Sato ln'st Nicholas' keeping. Into a hardy test. 
Lost lu^fao le » f J' "bade wrapping the Kaldsn's 

(Hard by the 'haunted Collect ■plashing with 
ghostly oars), ~ 
Dreaming^of days to come, burgher aad mldes 

Breathing the airy rows old as Manhattan's shores. 

Bright is the tarern's glow, sweet is the carets ss 

laughter 

As in the foamy flagons Orange's Prise* they 
toast 

Quickens the drifting smoke under the black sa ad 
rafter 

As to each "mel to rustea"* answer the guest* 
and host 


Gone are the twain who vainly dreamed thaj 
their love, could last 
Orer ao sceated bills the ocean bresxe rejoices: 
Locked ia the lovely picture, aaf* is thakertesa 
pastl 

/ , vi THO MAM FEOST, 

•Goodnight 


